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revolvers. No doubt this outward split reflected an inward
rivalry which had always existed for the secret control of the
Volunteers. The Hibernians under Joseph Devlin adhered to the
Irish Nationalist Party; the Irish Republican Brotherhood were
the enemies inveterate and implacable not merely of England
but of any Constitutional party, " In August 1914," as P. S.
O'Hegarty reports, " a meeting of its supreme Council was held
at which the decision was taken to make an insurrection before
the end of the war; and upon that all its energies were bent."1
These rebels, as they were from the start, held their drills and
parades in the streets and squares of Dublin; unarmed at first
but, growing bolder with immunity, then with rifles and re-
volvers. They held their own recruiting rallies and broke up the
recruiting meetings of the Loyalists, " It is true," said a report
which Carson received at that time, " that they are but a small
minority of the inhabitants of Dublin City; but they are just that
body which has always been at the bottom of all the trouble. In
times of political or trade disturbances this mob of reckless
roughs has been held in check by the police, with staves and
truncheons. Now they are armed more or less efficiently with
rifles and bayonets and a certain amount of ammunition, and the
police are required to stand at these meetings listening to grossly
illegal language, delivered in front of a sort of fortress, garrisoned
by armed men. . . -"
Sir Matthew Nathan would do nothing or next to nothing.
Major Ivor Price, of the Royal Irish Constabulary, Intelligence
Officer to the Irish Command, testified afterwards that " the
Irish Government were guided by the opinion of outsiders and
not always by the opinion of their subordinates who supplied the
information," and Nathan himself admitted that he relied for
information on Messrs. Devlin, Dillon and Redmond, but chiefly
on John Dillon. As for Dillon, his sympathies were with Ger-
many; " he felt already," says Mr. Denis Gwynn, " that Ireland
ought, in self defence, to cause England embarrassment until
Irish demands were satisfied." It was upon such counsels that
Dublin Castle leaned in its administration of Ireland. Even
General Friend, who held the Military Command, was brought
under the same influence. Thus he proposed to Sir Matthew
* The Victory oj Sinn Fein> p. 2, See also Life of Carson, vol. tt,, ch* acxvii.